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CuarTEeR XLVIII.—Frep Datron’s ERRAND. 
_. DALTON looked ruefully in his friend’s “I’ve had precious hard work to hunt you up, as I 
face, and dropped his hand with a puzzled | said, Bland. But, somehow, you don’t seem glad to 
expression, instantly blurting out the thought that | see a fellow after all.” 
crossed his mind. The sick man was ungracious enovgh to let thi. 
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remark pass without contradietion, and the result | kind of business; and even now I’ve a good mind tp 


was an embarrassing pause, during which poor Fred, 
who was really hurt at his reception, employed him- 
self in making a violent, and as it appeared perfectly 
useless, attempt to button his glove; which was a size 
too small, and obstinately refused to meet round his 
wrist. His face flushed as he thought of the crrand 
on which he had come, and at that moment he 
heartily wished Mark Danson and his affairs at the 
remotest point of the compass. 

In the meantime, the invalid thought of his un- 
finished letter, and cast a look of unmistakable dis- 
appointment at the paper and ink. 

Fred was still standing; he did not attempt to 
take a seat uninvited. The sick man noticed this, 
also the blank expression of his face, and his own 
manner relaxed; for it struck him, with something 
of self-reproach, that thet young man was guiltless 
of any offence towards himself—that he had shown 
proof of friendly intentions, and in calling upon him 
had meant to do a good-natured thing, which at 
least deserved some kind of civil recognition. So 
he forced a smile, and pointed to one of the cane 
chairs, saying— 

“Why don’t you sit down, without waiting to be 
invited, Dalton? You see I cannot very well get up 
to hand you a chair.” 

No one was more quickly mollified than easy-tem- 
pered Fred Dalton, with whom irritation of any kind 
never lasted long. He sat down at once, and re- 
plied, frankly— 

“Why, the fact is, Bland, I was beginning to 
fancy that the sight of me wasn’t very welcome; 
and, in short, that you wanted to cut me.” 

The answer was somewhat evasive. “It was kind 
of you to call, Dalton. I am without friends in Lon- 
don, and no one comes near me.” 

“Tf you had sent me word about your illness, you 
would have seen me here before this,” returned Fred. 

“Thanks; but what made you think of coming 
now ?” 

Fred looked, as he felt, confused by this unexpected 
query, which forced upon him an unpleasant con- 
sciousness of the real object of his visit. How could 
he answer, without committing himself to a, false- 
hood? He could not tell that his errand was a 
design against the personal liberty of the man 
whose hand he had just taken in friendship. It 
seemed to him a sneaking, underhand affair alto- 
gether, and he began to feel ashamed of the position 
which militated against all his notions of honour. 

“This comes of my debts and. those dreadful 
I O U’s,” he said mentally. ‘If Danson hadn’t 
baited his trap in that way, I shouldn’t have fallen 
into it. To think of my father’s son letting himself 
be hired to do another fellow’s dirty work! Fred 
Dalton, it was predicted of you that you would drag 
the family name through the mire, and you’re doing 


———___ 


| back out altogether, and send Danson word to tha 
effect.” 

While these thoughts were passing through’ Fre@’y 
mind, the sick man, surprised at his visitor’s embar. 
rassed manner, was intently scrutinising his fagg 





He asked, “ What ails you, Dalton ?” 

“Nothing,” blundered Fred, “except that Tn 
perhaps a little out of sorts with the heat.” 

But the querist was not satisfied. 

“T thought just now that you looked as though 
you had something on your mind; and, by the way, 
you haven’t yet told me what brought you hep 
Has anything happened, Dalton—have you had baj 
luck ?” 

“Well, nothing particular, either one way or th 
other,” replied the visitor, who would willingly hay 
caught at any straw in the way of an excuse for his 
embarrassment. The disgust at his situation wy 
growing moré strongly upon him, and he felt mor 
than ever inclined to throw up his part. 

“ As for coming to see you, Bland,” he added, with 
a desperate attempt to resume his usual easy, off 
hand manner, “the fit seized me. I fancied some. 
thing must be in the wind, as you hadn’t been sen 
in the old place lately, and I just mentioned it toa 
friend who——” 

“ A friend!” interrupted the other, with a sudda 
gleam lighting his sunken eyes, and something of 
fierceness in his tone; “I don’t know what friend 
you could take into confidence about me. Exphin 
yourself, Dalton.” 

Fred stared blankly at his questioner, with som 
dimly-defined idea that he had committed a blunde 
by his unfortunate reference; and, unconsciously to 
himself, his answer only tended to make matters 
worse. 

“Well, he mayn’t be exactly a friend, but I've 
seen you playing with him; and when he asked m 
about you, and seemed to have your name s0 f» 
tniliar, I concluded that we were all in the same 
boat.” 

“What! you surely do not mean the—the—" 
Here the speaker: stopped, apparently overcome by 
strong agitation, which choked his utterance. Fred 
hurriedly filled up the sentence, the conviction grow- 
ing upon him that he had, in some way, made a mis- 
take which might prejudice the success of the task 
he had undertaken. 

“TI mean the young fellow who was eilaying with 
you that night when your losses ran up pretty 
heavy. If I remember right, you went out together.” 

“His name?” breathed the man, in a scarcely 
audible whisper, his nae full of feverish brightness. 

* Danson.” 

“TI thought so—I knew it; some instinct told me 
that he was the man. But what induced you to talk 
about me to him?” He added, in increasing excite 





it-with a vengeance. Hang it! I’m no hand at this 


ment, “Never do it again, Dalton! from this night! 
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—— 
gam you; never breathe my name to him, if you 
gould not do harm that you can never repair.” 
«What do you mean ?” faltered Fred, turning pale 
ashe thought of his errand. There must be some 
mysterious link of association between these two. 
What was it? Nothing friendly, he felt convinced, 





for he recalled certain words which had dropped from 
Mark Danson during their last interview—words 
yhich now seemed invested with double significance. 
fle reflected that Mark must have some powerful 
motive to urge him on, since he had confessed that 
‘he would not feel himself at ease until he knew this 

nan Bland to be really out of London. What was 
his fear concerning him? He had hinted about law 
business, but that might be only a pretext to disarm 
his suspicions ; for it might be some deep, vindictive 
purpose which he had rashly pledged himself to aid. 
Why had Mark evaded explanation, and left him to 
yok blindly in the dark, unless there was something 
which he feared to bring to light? So argued Fred, 
giting hopelessly entangled in a maze of conjecture, 
miworking himself into a heat. At that moment 
tyidea occurred to him, that it might be possible to 
gm something of the truth from Bland himself; 
aibefore he ventured a step further he resolved 
try. 

“T don’t know how to take you, Bland. Of course, 

Ithought Danson was your friend e 

“My friend,” repeated the other with peculiar 
mphasis. “Think how we were engaged, and where 
itwas you saw us; then ask if it is likely for friend- 
ship to thrive there.” 

This was a new kind of reasoning to Fred, and he 
was painfully puzzled. “Still, you are not enemies,” 
hesaid, hesitating. ‘There is surely no reason why 
you should be.” 

“No reason,” said the man, in his peculiar tone, 
at the same time giving his visitor a searching look 
of inquiry; then added, as if recollecting himself, 
“certainly not; why should there be a reason? We 
ae nothing to each other—nothing—nothing—he 
would tell you that, if you put the question to him.” 

These words might have tended to relieve some of 
Fred’s doubt, but for the manner in which they were 
spoken. Not being satisfied, he kept firm to his 
resolution, and pursued the subject with a boldness 
which surprised himself. 

“Tam glad of it, Bland, for in that case he can 
have nothing against you. I mean there is nothing 
to make ill-blood between you, or cause him to be 
afraid of you in any way.” 

The sick man started, and one of his thin hands 
grasped the edge of the table as he said, slowly, 
“Afraid of me? What is the drift of all this, Dalton, 
for I can tell there is something behind? I know, 
also, that you came here to-night for another purpose 
than the one you named just now.” 

Fred reddened, and look desperately down at his 
boots, almost forgetting himself so far as to seek 








relief for his feelings in a whistle, saying to himself, 
“A pretty blundering mess I have made of the 
affair ; Danson will be ready to quarrel with me, only 
he hasn’t much pluck.” 

The sick man went on excitedly, “Speak out, 
Dalton: now that you have gone so far, you cannot 
stop half way; my guess was pretty near the mark, 
for I am convinced that there is more in all this 
than you like to tell; and you know more concerning 
Danson than——” 

“There you mistake, Bland,’ interrupted the 
visitor, earnestly; ‘I know next to nothing; for he 
isn’t a fellow to enlighten one about himself.” 

Fred was still, in his own mind irritably dwelling 
on the old point of dissension between himself and 
Mark Danson. The listener shook his head. 

“ You cannot alter my conviction, Dalton.” 

“Well, never mind it, Bland, let us change the 
subject; this talk excites you, and that must be bad 
for you in your present weak state. By-the-bye, 
what do you think about trying a change of air? If 
you could manage to get away into the country for a 
time, it would help you to pick up faster than any- 
thing.” 

“Excellent advice, Dalton, but not practical; for 
such things are not to be managed without funds.” 

Fred hesitated before he gave his answer. He 
was treading on dangerous ground, and Bland was 
keeping such vigilant watch on his face. “ Butif the 
means were unexpectedly found? Suppose, now, that 
some friend came forward with the necessary funds, 
would you go?” 

The sunken eyes seemed trying to read the 
speaker’s inmost thoughts. The answer was given, 
slowly. “I have been so little used to liberality of 
that kind in my experience of human nature, that I 
think I should be inclined to distrust the motives of 
such unexpected benevolence.” 

Again Fred reddened, and looked uncomfortably 
conscious. The man went on, “ Deal honestly with 
me, Dalton; I have my own suspicions, which you 
could not easily remove. No matter what they are, 
be satisfied that I do not blame you; for, if my 
surmise is correct, you are only an agent, and you 
may think that you are doing it for my good.” 

Fred stammered out his reply, looking away from 


the gaze that fixed him so steadily. “ Why—what 
do you mean, Bland ?” 
“I fancy you can guess, Dalton. I have heard 


you talk gratefully about a little service that I once 
did you when you were in trouble. I would do 
the same again if I had the power; if you believe 
me, I give you the chance of making me a return 
now.” 

“What can I do?” murmured Fred, helplessly 
struggling with the conviction that he had signally 
failed in the errand which he had undertaken for 
Mark Danson. 


“ Be honest with me, and confess the truth. You 
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do know a friend who would: be pleased by my 
removal from London; and one who is, perhaps, 
willing to provide the means. Nay, you need not 
shrink, I have read it in your face. This obliging 
friend should have employed some one better skilled 
in the arts of cunning and deception. Listen, Dalton, 
I want you to suppose the case of a father and son 
whose lives had been divided. The father—well, we 

‘ draw the veil of charity over his past. He comes 
back to England, and, after a time, having no near 
kindred but this one son—whe had been reared and 
educated by his wife’s brother—he seeks him out. 
They meet—no matter how or where—and the parent 
makes himself known. Perhaps he was repentant, 
anxious to reform; but the son never gave him a 
chance, not a moment’s hearing: he was only alive 
to the disgrace, and ready to reproach him for being 
mm existence. He disowned the relationship, and 
they parted, with many bitter things said on both 
sides—the father threatening to expose all to the 
rich uncle, whose wealth the son is waiting to in- 
herit.”” 

As he finished, impulsive Fred, who had been 
listening with dilating eyes and eager, parted lips, 
tet his hand fall on the table with a heavy thump 
that threatened danger to Mrs. Dale’s fragile lamp. 
A wild probability had just flashed upon his mind, 
and he could find no other vent for his excited 
feelings. “Why, Bland, you bewilder me; surely 
you do not mean to say——” 

“That the story is true, and the characters known 
to you,” the sick man added, slowly. 

“To me! then you must be——” He stopped, and 
the other finished the sentence. 

“Not Bland, as you call me, but Danson, Mark’s 
father.” 

In return for this information Fred threw back his 
head, and gazed blankly at the speaker for some 
seconds before he found voice to answer. “His 
father! Ah! nowI seeit all. He wasafraid of you 
letting out things to the old governor, and this is 
the reason why he kept such a tight hand on his 
secrets; but I’m glad it’s all come out and I’ve done 
with the business, for I’d rather be sent to prison for 
debt twice over, than be mixed up with anything of 
this sort. To think of you being his father! why 
-couldn’t he come to you himself, and try to make it 
up between you? I’ve never been a credit to anybody 
belonging to me, and I’ve said and done many things 
to my old dad that I’m sorry for; but, hang it, this is 
too bad!” And, in the fulness of his feelings, Fred 
here poured out a confession of all that had passed 
between himself and Mark Danson during their walk 
through the square; adding, with a rueful look, “I 
know I’m to blame for agreeing to come to you on 
such an errand; but that bill was the bait that drew 
me on.” 

The man mused a moment, then asked, “ When 





Fred named the night. 

“If you can manage to wait, Dalton, I’ll try ty 
write a note for you to take to him.” 

The visitor eagerly agreed to this proposal, anj 
Mark’s father divided the sheet of paper on which 
he had commenced the letter to Charles Rivers, and 
again took the pen in his trembling hand. 

It was growing late when Fred left with the note 
in his pocket. But, as he took his way through the 
narrow street in the calm summer night, he felt a 


undismayed by any fear of consequences on his own 
account, registered to himself a vow that it should 
be the last time he would undertake any private 
business for Mark Danson. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
WAITING. 

Ir was the morning after the strange visit of Giles 
Royton to the home of the Crawtons, when, urged 
on by the repeated entreaties of his daughter Hlea. 
nor, the old clerk had at last conquered his weak 
irresolution, and commenced his task of tardy justice 
to Hugh Crawton. If he had left it a few weeks 
longer, it would have been too late, as the steamer 
in which Mark Danson was urging his cousin to 
take a passage, would then have sailed for Mel- 
bourne, The young man had decided to avail him 
self of the opportunity thus opened to him, gently 
putting aside the united persuasion of Margaret and 
his friend Charles Rivers; also the fretful remon- 
strance of his father, who considered himself the 
principal person concerned in the departure of. Hugh, 
and the one to whom it would be a special depriva- 
tion. He could foresee that it would be very dreary 
to have only women about him, for his son had been 
a sort of link between himself and the busy world 
out of doors; then he. was useful to him in many 
ways. So he chose to regard his going away as a 
personal injury. 

And what of Mrs. Crawton? ‘True to the guiding 
principle of her brave life of endurance and sacrifice, 
she kept silent, and added nothing to the household 
chorus of murmurings, though the shadow of the 
coming separation rested darkest upon her; and her 
heart ached with a dull pain at every chance allu- 
sion to it. But the wistful mother’s eye had read 
the truth that her boy had set his heart upon the 
plan of emigration. And though she realised before- 
hand that the young voyager would take out with 
him the brightest part of her own life, she would not 
come between him and his chance of better fortune, 
or do anything to damp his spirit of enterprise. 
“What is my suffering compared to his well. 
doing and success in life? If God wills it, he will 
go, and it must be for the best. Besides, the dear 
boy will have enough to bear without adding sorrow 





have you arranged to see him again?” 
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Thus she argued, forcing herself to speak only 
cheering words of encouragement and hope. So it 
was that even Hugh never suspected the depth of 
his mother’s grief on the subject of their parting, 
nor guessed what a heavy cross it would be for her 
to bear. 

Though the young man had passed a sleepless 
night, he rose early. Long before the rest of the 
household were awake, he was up and dressed, 
sitting at the open window of his room, and cooling 
his forehead in the fresh morning air, with full 
liberty to enjoy the not very charming perspective 
of back gardens by way of prospect. But he was 
engrossed with far different thoughts. It was no 
moccupied mind that flushed his face and gave his 
eyes their bright eager look as he watched the little 
town sparrows hopping fearlessly about the narrow 
gael walks, and chirping their morning saluta- 
tims to each other, while the dewdrops glistened 
gem-like upon the flower borders. Even in that little 
suburban garden, with its, boundary line of green 
wooden railings, everything seemed fresh and fair and 
bright with the glow of promise, like the awakening 
dawn of hope in his own heart. It was the day on 
which he had appointed to meet his cousin Mark, to 
tak over his prospects, and decide upon arrange- 
ments for his voyage. It was also the day on which 
Giles Royton had promised to make his important 
revelation to Daniel Crawton. But what strange 





whim had made the old clerk bind him to secrecy, 
not even to give a hint of the good news to Mark, 
who (apart from any personal feeling of friendship 
towards himself), as one of the partners, and the 
future head of the firm, might naturally be expected 
to take special interest in any information that 
would throw light on the mysterious affair of the 
missing cheque, and lead to its discovery ? 

Thus reasoned Hugh in his simplicity and un- 
suspecting faith in Mark Danson. But he could not 
whisper it even to those at home, though his brain 
was in a whirl of confused thought, and his heart 
beating wildly with anticipation; while he had to 
parry Margaret’s curiosity about Giles Royton’s un- 
expected visit and evade her natural inquiries. 
Above all, when he said, “Good night” to his 
mother, he had found it so hard to restrain himself 
from dropping his head on her shoulder, and pouring 
out the history of all that had passed between him- 
self and the old clerk. She was the first to whom 
he had gone on that day of his sore trouble and 
disgrace ; and now when the dark cloud was about 
to break, and the first rift of light was showing 
itself, it seemed selfish and cruel not to share the 
knowledge with her. But he had given his word to 
Royton, who had doubtless some sufficient reason 
of his own, which he would explain in due time; se 
nothing remained but to wait the issue of events. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


MYSRERY much of considerable interest 
ww/)| might be said concerning jewels, in 
[< the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
oe 4 / The history of some jewels would be 
found to be much more eventful and 

romantic than that of their noble and kingly 
possessors. History contains some very singular 
passages, recording the strange vicissitudes of 
their fortunes, telling us how they have been 
acquired, lost, regained. Take, for example, the 
“Koh-i-noor.” “This precious gem has seen a 
variety of fortunes. Its early history is mythical. 
From the Great Mogul it passed into the pos- 
session of the reigning family of Cabul. When 
Shah Suja was driven from Cabul, he became the 
nominal guest and actual prisoner of Runjeet Sing, 
who spared no meaus to obtain possession of the 
Precious gem. In this he succeeded in 1813. 
After the death of Runjeet, the diamond was pre- 
served for awhile by his successors. It was occa- 














by the British Government, when the civil autho- 
rities took possession of the Lahore Treasury, 
under the stipulation previously made, that all 
the property of the state should be confiscated to 
the East India Company, in part payment of the 
debt due by the Lahore Government and of the 
expenses of the war. It was at the same time 
stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should be sur- 
rendered to the Queen of England. It arrived in 
this country on the 30th of June, 1850, and on the 
3rd of July was presented to Her Majesty.” Many 
other of our famous jewels have histories equally 
remarkable. 

Jewels, precious stones, have been very highly 
esteemed in all ages and countries of the world. 
The fashions of the world and the opinions of men 
have changed from age to age in a very wonderful 
way; many things which once were esteemed 
beautiful would now appear ridiculous; many 
things which once were highly prized, would 


sionally worn by Khunuk Sing and Shire Sing. | now be accounted as of little worth; but in this 
After the murder of the latter, it remained in | particular there has been no change—jewels are as 
e Lahore Treasury until the supersession of | highly esteemed both for worth and ornament as 


Dhuleep Sing and the annexation of the Punjab | in any previous age, and they flash as brilliantly 
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and attractively in the eyes of men, in this the 
nineteenth century after Christ, as they did in 
the nineteenth century before Christ. 

Nor is it difficult to see why from the earliest 
times they should have been thus highly prized. 
The more splendid varieties always have been 
and still are exceedingly rare, so that they have 
fetched an almost fabulous price; and having such 
immense value, and being so small in size, persons 
in troublous times, haye converted their wealth 
into jewels, that thus they might more easily 
secrete it, if to do so should become necessary, or 
convey it from place to place if they should have 
to change their residence. 

Jewels being not only rare and costly, but at the 
same time exceedingly beautiful, have been always 
highly esteemed and much used for purposes of 
ornament, to heighten the charms of beauty and 
to enhance the splendour of kings; and in accord- 
ance with the habit and custom of all previous 
times, men still regard jewels as among the most 
precious and costly and beautiful of all precious 
and beautiful things. 

According to the ordinary judgment of the 
world, jewels would be accounted as the type of 
preciousness. In Scripture (Mal. iii. 17) we have 
a reference to the jewels of God, the jewellery of 
heaven. The Lord of hosts is represented as 
pointing onwards to a day when “he will make 
up his jewels.” This must occur to all, at first, 
as a very singular expression, and to every one 
who ponders the significance of the words, it is 
an expression suggestive of many remarkable 
thoughts. 

“My jewels.” Who are they of whom the Lord 
of Hosts thus speaks? Who are they upon whom 
he puts this peculiar value? Who are they who 
shine, even in the eyes of God, with so strangely 
attractive a lustre? We have a description of 
them here. They are God’s people; they are 
Christ’s redeemed ones. The present order of 
things continues that God’s jewels may be digged 
out of the mine in which they are originally 
embedded; and by the operation of God’s Word, 
God’s providence, and God’s Spirit be freed from 
every obscuring and defiling particle, and rendered 
bright, sparkling, and lustrous, so that they may 
at last shine with unfailing splendour in some one 
or other of the Redeemer’s “ many crowns.” 

That the allusion is to the people of God, is 
placed quite beyond dispute by the general cha- 
racter of the passage in which these words occur. 
We have them briefly but carefully described. 
They are those who fear the Lord, who think 
about him, and talk about him. They are those to 
whom God pays special attention, and whom he 
holds in affectionate and constant remembrance. 
They are those whom he undertakes finally to 
save. They will be claimed by him in that day 





when he makes up his jewels, and in every inter. 
mediate time of danger—they shall be Spared—bg 
protected by him, as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him. 

We see then, beyond all question, that when the 
Lord of Hosts is speaking of his jewels, he jg 





speaking of his people. Let us not, then, shrink 
in unbelief from the greatness of the saying th 
God’s saints are God’s jewels, but rather seek tg 
apprehend some of the ideas suggested by w 
striking an analogy. 

The first idea is that of rarity and preciousnegs, 
These two things go together; the one depends oy 
the other. Whatever is exceedingly rare, though 
it may have but little intrinsic worth, is sure 
because of its very rarity, to be accounted precious 
Gold and silver would be held in no higher esteem 
than copper and iron, if they were as commonly 
met with; and what we call precious stones, while 
not ceasing to be beautiful, would cease to be pre 
cious if they ceased to be rare. The most beautify 
and splendid diamonds would fetch no greater 
price and be held in no greater repute thancut 
crystal, if they could be as easily secured. Thus 
is it that jewels, being in their more splendid 
forms exceedingly rare, are extremely precious; 
and thus is it that costly jewels are appropriately 
employed to symbolise the extreme preciousness 
of God’s saints. God looks down upon them, and 
though, in this world, they are held in but very 
low esteem, he says: “These are my jewels, the 
most precious of all my possessions.” 

We must estimate the significance of such an 
expression as this by reference to the character 
and position of Him who employs it. A poor man 
would attach much importance to jewels of mem 
appearance and slight worth. Persons even i 
moderate circumstances would attach considerable 
importance to jewels little distinguished by rarity, 
and which might be purchased for a comparatively 
small sum. But a noble—a prince—a king—a mal 
of very great opulence, would only retain in his 
possession, or refer to in terms of complacency and 
admiration, those jewels which were remarkable 
for their rarity and worth. Let us think, then, 
who it is that here refers to His people, and says, 
with a peculiarity of emphasis, “These are my 
jewels.” It is the Lord of Hosts; the Lord of all 
the kings of the earth. He is the Creator and 
Possessor of all things. Open to his inspection 
lies all the hidden treasure of earth. The gold 
and silver are the Lord’s; all the resources of the 
universe are at his disposal. He with his own 
hand has decked the heavens with their jewellery. 
But here the Lord refers to his peculiar treasure— 
to what in his esteem is of greater worth than all 
the heaped-up treasure of the universe—to what 
in his sight shines forth with a splendour ex 
ceeding not only all the jewels of earth, but the 
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prighiness of sun, and moon, and stars. In God’s | 
judgment a single soul outweighs, for real worth, 
amaterial world—yea, a whole galaxy of worlds. 
The original state of jewels is mean and obscure. 
As first discovered, there is very little attractive 
or beautiful about them. Take the diamond, the 
most precious and beautiful of all precious stones: 
gee it as it graces the neck of beauty, or flashes 
many-coloured light from the diadem of a king. 
Itseems strange to be told, as by men of science 
yeare told, that it is nothing but carbon—of the 
gme nature as the dark and dirty coal which we 
burn in our grates, and care not to touch with our 
fngers. It is so with other precious stones. In 
the emerald, the beryl, the garnet, we have sundry 
embinations of clay and flint earths. In the 
aethyst, the chalcedony, the jasper, the agate, we 
we nothing but flint in an exceedingly pure 
fm; while the chief constituent of the sapphire 
mi ruby identifies them with the clay earth. 
kevels which now have an almost fabulous worth 
and a world-wide reputation, were once so en- 
cmsted with earth and perfectly unattractive in 
appearance, that, ignorant of their real value, we 
should not have stooped to pick them up though 
lying at our feet. They had to be dug out of the 
nine, and cut, and polished, and set, in order-to be 


fitted for the position of honour and dignity which | 
Just so is it with God’s people. | 


they now occupy. 
They are spoken of as “jewels,” but let them not 
forget their lowly and obscure origin—“ the hole 





of the pit whence they were digged.” 
Jewels when in their best estate do not shine 


with any inherent splendour; they merely give | 


back that which they receive; they only reflect 
and flash back in brilliant and many-coloured rays 
the light which falls upon them from without. To 
shine, they must be placed in the light. So is it 
with the people of ‘God; they shine, but it is with 
aborrowed light—their splendour is derived and 
reflected, and if they are not set in the light of 
the Sun of Righteousness, they cannot shine to the 
honour and praise of Him who has recovered 
them from their original obscurity, and cut and 
polished them with such loving and gentle care. 





The more precious jewels have ever been highly 
esteemed as ornaments, and much used as such by 
the great and noble. 


So is it with the people of | 


God. They are likened to “ stones of a crown ;” and | 
m another place we read, “Thou shalt also be a | 
crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a 


royal diadem in the hand of thy God.” The high 
priest, under the law, wore a breastplate of gold 
set with twelve precious stones, on which were 
inscribed the names of the twelve sons of Israel: 


and as Aaron and his successors, in ministering | 


before the Lord, bore upon their hearts the names 
of the children of Israel, so does our great High 


Priest wear upon his heart the names of his | 


people; and the time is coming when, before an 
assembled universe, he shall be admired and 
glorified in them 


We may form some idea of the value God sets 


upon his jewels, from several considerations which 
are suggested in his Word. 


The only practical way of ascertaining the value 


which men set upon any particular thing, is to find 
out what price they will pay for it, or take for it, 
as the case may be. 
parting with many thousands of pounds in order 
to gain possession of a single precious stone, and 
afterwards exulting in their costly purchase, we 
may be quite sure that they consider the object 


When we see men willingly 


secured worth the price paid. Well, these jewels 
of God, these people of God, must be held in very 
high esteem, if we consider the price paid for 
them. They constitute that “Church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood ;” and 
we are told elsewhere that they are “ redeemed, 
not with corruptibie things, such as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ.” We 
may form, then, some idea of the value God sets 
upon his jewels, when we find that, in order to 
save them, he did not spare his own Son. 

We may further judge of the value which God 
sets upon these jewels, when we consider the pains 
he takes in fashioning them. We have already 
seen that precious stones, when first recovered 
from their earthy beds, are rough and unattrac- 
tive; only a skilled eye would detect their true 
character and real worth. They have to be cut, 
and ground, and polished, and subjected to what 
seems very severe treatment, in order that they 
may shine forth in their true beauty and unim- 
paired brilliancy; and there is no more difficult 
and delicate operation than that of cutting precious 
stones—an unskilled or careless hand would soon 
render the most precious of them valueless. We 
can easily understand, then, how stones of great 
rarity and worth would be cut with the most scru- 
pulous care, and would be entrusted by their pos- 
sessors only to the hands of the most highly skilled 
and experienced operatives. It does not matter a 
great deal who cuts a gem worth only a few pounds; 
it is very different when a diamond worth hun- 
dreds of thousands is concerned. We have had 
an illustration of this in the case of the Koh-i- 
noor. When that world-celebrated diamond was 
introduced to public notice in the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the feeling it awakened was one of 
well-nigh universal disappointment; there could 
be no doubt that many a piece of skilfully-cut 
crystal looked much more like a diamond than 
that. On its being subsequently submitted to the 
examination of scientific men, they declared that it 
must be recut and reduced to little more than 
half its original dimensions. Expensive machinery 
was constructed with the view of securing this 
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result with the greatest precision and freedom 
from risk—the work was entrusted to the most 
skilful operatives that could be obtained—the pro- 
cess of re-cutting was watched with the utmost 
solicitude, and the exceedingly difficult task was 
finally accomplished without any mishap. 

The care displayed by men in fashioning the 
most precious jewels, only faintly symbolises the 
care which God displays in fashioning his people. 
Nothing happens to them by chance. ‘The disci- 
pline to which they are subjected may seem to 
them at times very mysterious—not unfrequently 
very hard and trying; but nothing is done without 
a sufficient reason: in all his arrangements God 
has some wise and gracious purpose in view. Nor 
will this sometimes painful discipline cease, till 
God’s jewels are freed from everything which dims 
their brilliancy and obscures their beauty ; the last 
particle of earth must be removed; the deepest 
flaw must be ground out; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the cutting and polishing will 
not be complete: till death shall put the last 


finishing touch, as he removes the jewel from the | 


wheel of life. 

A man shows the value he sets upon his jewels, 
by the great care he takes in defending and pro- 
tecting them. So God shows the great value he 


sets upon his people, by the great care he takes | 


of them. He guards them as the apple of his eye. 
He holds them in the hollow of his hand. He 


sets a royal mark upon them, which in time of | 


danger shall be respected. He is as a wall of fire 
round about them. ‘They are hidden in his pa- 


vilion. They are so surely protected that no weapon | 
formed against them can prosper. A great king | 


will appoint some sufficient and reliable person as 
custodian of his jewels, as keeper of his treasure ; 
and God has entrusted the care of his people to 
Christ; and not in vain, for Christ can say, “ All 
whom thou hast given me have I kept, and none of 
them is lost.” 





We may judge of the esteem in which Gog 
holds his jewels from the circumstance that he hag 
appointed a period in the future, when he qj 
gather them together in one glorious assemblage, 
Now they are scattered abroad; now they ar 
existing in obscurity, but the Lord knoweth them 
that are his, and not one shall be missing on tina 
day when he shall make up his jewels. Then, gg 
free from all earthly impurity, from everythj 
which can obscure or dim their splendour, t 
shall shine forth in the unveiled light of the God. 
head; then shall Christ “come to be glorified jp 
his saints, and admired in all them that believe.” 

They are held now, many of them, in but litth 
account by the world; but they are God’s jewey 
notwithstanding. That repenting publican—thg 
dying thief—that terrified gaoler—that convertej 
persecutor — that poor woman who has cast her 
little all into the temple treasury—that returning 
Magdalen, with her costly unguent and her mauy 
tears—these, and such as these, shall be claimed 
and acknowlesged by God in that day when he 
shall make up his jewels. 

' In this world we can scarcely, if at all, dis 
tinguish between diamonds and paste—real jewels 
and worthless imitations. In fact, there is very 
much which is unreal, imitative, pretentious, 
which shines more brightly in the eyes of men 
|than the very jewels of God. A test, however, 
will one day be applied—sharp, searching, decisive 
—and the true will be at once and for ever dis- 
tinguished from the false. In that day wher God 
shall make up his jewels, no mistake wil bk 
possible. All that is false and unreal shall be 
exposed ; but all who are the jewels of God shall 
| shine forth as such. Of these, not one shall be 
missing —not one shall perish; “They shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day.” It 
matters little in what account we are held now, if 
| only the Lord of Hosts acknowledge us as his 
| jewels on that day. 














THE MAIDENS’ CHOICE. 


“G&G HE man I love,” said Maud, soul-proud and 
Ie stately, 
‘Fax “The man I love must be from blemish free.” 
“The man I love,” said gentle Grace, sedately, 


“ Must honest be and true, and must love me.” 


“Now ye are both old maids at heart,” quoth Alice ; 


Must mix his love-draught in a golden 
chalice, 
And promise plenty in the years to be.” 


“ And when I love,” said little Nellie, slowly, 
“If ever such a glorious time should be, 
Be my love highly-born, or poor and lowly, 





“Ye know not what ye’d have. The man for me 





Faulty or perfect, he’ll be dear tome.” L,E.M 
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‘¢*The man I love,’ said Maud, soul-proud and stately, 
‘The man I love must be from blemish free.’”—p. 728. 
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CHAINED BOOKS AND LENDING LIBRARIES. 


MONG the records of that sovereign 
f who has been fondly called “the 
| Shepherd of his People,” and “the 

4 Darling of the English,” is the belief 
~ that Alfred gave a very large estate 
for a book on a learned subject; a bargain which 
may have given rise to the homely maxim, “Learn- 
ing is better than house and land,” which we have 
been accustomed to see written in Bibles in our 
own day. With what assiduity translations of the 
Bible were multiplied in Alfred’s time, we have 
manifold testimony; and from his, or the Anglo- 
Saxon age, down to that of Wickliffe (or for 
nearly five centuries) we, in England, can show 
such a succession of versions of the Bible in metre 
and in prose, as are not to be equalled amongst 
any other nation in Europe. 

Curieus it is, amidst the plethora of books 
which is a characteristic of the present age, to 
take a retrospective glance at the means by which 
have been preserved and multiplied those invalu- 
able treasures which Alfred recommended the 
bishops to translate “into language which we all 
understand.” One of the means was to chain the 
books in places where they were deposited, that 
he that runneth may read. 

The authority for this ancient custom appears 
to be derived from an Act of Convocation which 
assembled in 1562, when it was enjoined that 
Dean Nowell’s “ Catechism,” the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and Bishop Jewel’s “Apology” should 
be joined in one book, and authorised as contain- 
ing true doctrines, to be taught the youth in the 
universities and grammar-schools throughout the 
realm, and cited in cathedral churches, collegiate 
and private houses. It is probable that this book 
found a place in churches as affording a standard 
of orthodoxy easy of reference to congregations 
in times not sufficiently remote from the Reforma- 
tion to render the preaching of Romish doctrines 
unlikely. This, if the surmise be correct, would 
be emphatically to bring the officiating minister 
to book. In Prestwich Church the desk yet 
remains, together with the “Book of Articles,” 
bound up as prescribed with Jewel’s “ Apology” 
{black letter, 1611); but the chain has disappeared. 
The neighbouring church of Bingley has also its 
desk, to which the chain is still attached; but the 
“Book of Articles” has given place to some more 
modern volume. "i 

In the following extract from the “Testamenta 









Vetusta,” is an instance of the presence of secular 
books in churches, which carries back the custom | 
to an earlier period than the Reformation, and which | 
serves to show that “ the authority for this ancient 


custom” could not have been “an Act of Conyo. 
cation which assembled in 1562,” which did but 
sanction the use of certain books, and not autho. 
rise the custom itself. “I will and bequeth to the 
Abbot and Convent of Hales Oweyn, a boke of 
myn, calied ‘Catholicon,’ to theyr own use for 
ever; and another boke of myn, wherein is cop. 
taigned the ‘Constitutions Provincical,’ and ‘De 
Gestis Romanorum,’ and other treatis therein; 
which I will be laid and bounded with an iron 
chayn, in some convenient parte within the saidg 
church, at my costs, so that all preests and others 
may see and rede it whenne it pleaseth them. . , 
Also I bequeth a boke called ‘ Fasciculus Morum’ 
to the church at Enfield; also I bequeth a boke 
called ‘Medulla Grammatica’ to the church of 
King’s Norton.”—Will of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, 
1481. 

That the custom was not confined to ecclesis. 
tical edifices, or ecclesiastical works, is certain, 
In the registers of the parish church of Tavistock, 
Devon, is this entry: “Item. Paide for a chayne 
and settinge in thereof, here the fastenynge of the 
Dictionarrie in the schole house, ix d.” Appended 
to the above is this note: “ This is an amusing 
charge, and shows the scarcity of lexicographic 
tomes in that day (1588).” Hrasmus’s Paraphras 
on the Gospel is chained in Tavistock Church 
the original cost of which was fifteen shillings. 

A complete list of the various books still tobe 
found chained to desks in our ancient churches, it 
would be difficult to insure; but the following 
is an approximation. The “Bible of the largest 
volume,” the “Books of Homilies allowed by 
authority,” the Book of Common Prayer, ar 
ordered by Canon Ixxx. to be provided for every 
church. In some places this regulation is still 
complied with. At Oakington, in Cambridgeshire, 
a copy of the Homilies lies on a small desk in 
the nave. ; 

But, besides these authoritative works, other 
books are found chained to their ancient desks. 
At Impington, Cambridgeshire, are, or were, 
“three black-letter volumes of Foxe’s ‘Martyrs’ 
chained to the stall in the chancel. 

In the noble minster church at Wimborne, 
Dorsetshire, is a large collection of books, all 
of which were, and many still are, chained t0 
their shelves; an iron rod runs along the front 
of each shelf, on which rings attached to the 
chains fastened to the covers of the works have 
free play. 

The parochial library at St. Margaret’s, Lynt, 
Norfolk, is one of considerable interest and im- 
portance; amongst other treasures are a curious 
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jittle manuscript of the New Testament, very | the case with books thus placed in churches; and 
neatly written (mutilated), a black-letter copy the correspondent who sends the above to Notes 
of the “Sarum Missal,” and many fine copies of and Queries, asks—‘ May not the exfoliation be 
the works of the Fathers, and also of Reformers. | the handiwork of sextons, who in these volumes 
These are preserved in the south aisle of the | find, near at hand, a supply of fuel for lighting 
church, which is fitted up as a library. | the church stoves ?” 

We read of a very fine Perpendicular lectern, | In Broomsgrove Church, Worcestershire, a copy 
having a book fastened to it by a chain, in the | of Bishop Jewel’s Sermon on 1 Cor. ix. 16 (1609) 
durch of St. Crux, York. And in 1851, in) is chained toa small lectern. At Tuckley Church 
Chesterton Church, near Cambridge, was the! also in Worcestershire, is a black-letter copy of 
upper part of a lectern, with a book lying upon the “ Homilies.” 
it, very much torn and wanting the title-page.| In the chancel of Luton Church, Beds, is a copy 
Butter, in his “Somersetshire,” speaks of some of Foxe’s “Monuments,” chained. In Minster 
qd writing-desks, which were remaining in 1829, Church, near Margate, Kent, there is an oak cover 
in Wrington Church, fastened to the walls of the | to a Bible, chained to a desk, temp. Henry VIII. 
cancel, on which were several books, “especially The whole of the letterpress has been taken away 
Yoxe’s ‘Martyrs,’ and the ‘Clavis Bibliorum’| (by small pieces at a time) by visitors to this 

dF. Roberts, who was rector of the parish in| beautiful Norman church. 

iis.” There was one also about the same time; At the desire of Archbishop Parker a copy of 
iChew Magna Church, Somersetshire, with a| Bishop Jewel’s “Defence of the Apology for the 
copy of Bishop Jewel’s “ Defence of the Church” | Church of England” was set up, soon after Jewel’s 
chained to it. Until within a few years, a desk, | death, in almost every parish church in England; 
mith Foxe’s “ Martyrs” lying upon it, was in the! and fragments of it are still to be seen in some 
Holy Trinity Church, Hull, affixed to one of the | churches, together with the chain by which it was 
pillars in the nave. A fine old Bible and chain | attached to the reading-desk provided for it. 
areshown amongst the relics at Trinity Church,| An order for the setting up of the Paraphrases 
Stratford-upon-Avon. of Erasmus, in English, upon the Gospels, in some 

Theological works were not the only books thus | convenient place within all churches and chapels 
secured; for one Captain Sturmy, of Easton, in | in the province of York, will be found in Arch- 
Gordamo, published a folio, entitled the “Mariner’s bishop Grindal’s “Injunctions.” At Bowness 
or Artisan’s Magazine,” a copy of which he gave Church, on Windermere Lake, in 1842, was a copy 
to the parish to be chained and locked in the | of Erasmus’s Paraphrase, chained. 
desk, until any ingenious person should borrow it,| In Malvern Abbey Church is a stand to which 
leaving £3 as a security in the hands of the) two books are chained—a Commentary on the 
trustees against damage, &c. Book of Common Prayer, and a Treatise on 

Chained books have been of inestimable: ser-| Church Unity. In Kinver Church, Worcester- 
vice to the learned in their studies. D’Aubigné’ shire, are three books placed im a desk (not 
tells us: “ Luther found in a convent a Bible} chained) in the south aisle—the “ Whole Duty 
fastened by a chain, and to this chained Bible he | of Man,” 1703; Bishop Jewel’s “Sermon made 
was continually returning.” |in Latine in the Reigne of Edward the Sixte;” 

In St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, formerly, in| and “The Acts and Monuments of Christian 
an arch opposite the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, | Martyrs,” 1583.—(Cuthbert Bede; Notes and 
Bishop of Salisbury, a breviary of the Roman| Queries, No. 200.) Another correspondent men- 
Catholic Church was deposited by his order for | tions that in Malvern Abbey Church is a copy of 
the service of both clergy and laity. The Bible| Dean Comber’s “Companion to the Temple,” 
now supplies its place, but the original inscription | chained to a desk, and bearing a written inscrip- 
remains. tion to the effect that it should never be removed 

In the church of Wiggenhall, St. Mary the| out of the church, but should remain chained to 
Virgin, the following books may be seen, fastened | its desk for ever, for the use of any parishioner 
by chains to a wooden desk in the chancel: | who might choose to come in and read it there. 
Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs,” in three volumes, | In the Ecclesfield Church accounts, 1606, is a 
chained to the same staple; the “Book of Homi- | list of twelve theological works, remains of which, 
lies,” the Bible, with calendar in rubrics; and the | more or less perfect, with chains appended, are 
Works of Bishop Jewel, in one volume. The title- | still extant. 
page is lost from each of the above. In the church at Cumnor, near Oxford, a good 

In Frampton Cotterell Church, near Bristol, is a| copy of the original edition of the authorised 
copy of Bishop Jewel’s Works, chained to a desk | version of the Bible is still attached by a chain 
in the south aisle. It is sadly mutilated by the | to a desk; and in one of the churches at Abingdon 
tearing out of leaves. This appears to be generally | will be found, in a side chapel, the remains of some 
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half dozen volumes at least of works similarly 
chained. 

In St. Chad’s Church, Hanmer, Flintshire, is a 
copy of Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments,” in three 
volumes; one volume is chained to a desk at the 
east end of the south aisle, and the other two to a 
desk at the west end. 

In St. Benet’s, Gracechurch Street, London 
(lately taken down), was a copy of Erasmus’s 
“Commentary on the Gospels,” in English, with 
the chain annexed by which it was fasteued in the 
church. 

In the will of the venerable Judge Littleton, 
whose “Tenures” are so well known from Lord 
Coke’s “ Commentary,” a black-letter volume of 
the fifteenth century—a poem—bequeathed to a 
Worcestershire village, is expressly directed to be 
always chained. It was at all times to be open to 
the priest and others, to be read in the parish 
church. So, in St. Nicholas’ Church, Hereford, 
a later bequest, of some hundreds of volumes is 
subject to the condition of their being chained to 
the shelves, as if the readers were expected to be 
of a very miscellaneous description. The pre- 
caution of chaining up the books to their shelves 
has not always saved them from destruction, seeing 
that many a stray volume is to be found else- 
where, with the iron ring of the back, to which 
the chain is no longer attached. A book, chained 
to a movable desk, date 1701, is thought to be 
one of the latest instances of the custom. It has 
an inscription, in which the clergyman is desired 
“to take care that y® churchwardens’ chain is in 
@ convenient part of the church, where it may be 
free from raine and all abuse.” 

The variety of the founders of our old public 
libraries are instructive illustrations of the mental 
efforts that have helped to make us what our 
British people are. The will of William Walworth, 
the bold Mayor of London who killed Wat the 
Tyler in Smithfield, shows, in the catalogue of his 
books, the sort of reading among the citizens of the 
metropclis, in the fourteenth century. The con- 
tributions levied by the great Duke of Bedford, 
in the next century, in the royal library of the 
Louvre, show the anxiety that prevailed to add to 
our few literary resources, and that the country 
people should be amused whilst they were taught. 
A surgeon gave the chained books to the pa- 
rishioners of St. Nicholas’, Hereford. A physician 
gave a most valuable collection to the people of 
Preston, in Lancashire; and the men of Manchester, 
doubtless, owe something of their enlightened 
character to the excellent Henry Cheetham, their 
fellow-townsman of the seventeenth century, whose 
library was a good precursor to the free lending 
library of our day.* The free lending library at 


* There is but one library in the United Kingdom which can 
be denominated “ public,” according to the strict acceptation 





Bamburgh Castle was founded by Lord Carey, 
Bishop of Durham, and increased by Archbi 
Sharpe, brother to the devoted friend of the whole 
human race, Granville Sharpe. At the beginni 
of the last century, Dr. Bray alone founded , 
and his associates afterwards 105, lending librarigg, 

These numerous and valuable collections of books 
belonging to the public, were scattered over the 
country, in the hands of trustees, either official o 
by descent in certain families, or by nomination; 
and all come under the denomination of public 
libraries. In the reign of Queen Anne, these insti. 
tutions were brought before Parliament, and a lay 
was passed for their better preservation. This 
statute (7 Anne c. 14) provides that the incum. 
bents of parishes and the churchwardens shal] 
give security to the civil authorities for the car 
of books. It also invests the bishops and other 
ecclesiastics with power to visit the libraries; and 
it enjoins the librarians, once a year, to certify ip 
their good state. 

The good men who were the founders of these 
libraries were before their age; and most im 
portant it became to turn their benefactions to the 
uses which they would have been the foremost to 
approve, and which are in harmony with the wants 
of the present day. A particular example wil 
illustrate the subject, and show that not only ow 
manufacturers in the north, but our rural pop 
lation also, can be provided with literary resources 
and scientific instruction at the firesides of the 
remotest hamlets. 

The free lending library at Henley-on-Thames 
was founded a few years after the date of the Ae 
of Queen Anne, by Dr. Charles Aldrich, nephewto 
the very learned and accomplished Dean of Christ 
Church, Dr. Henry Aldrich. Dr. Charles Aldrich 
died, rector of Henley, in 1737. He edited Theo 
phrastus, and other classics published by the Unt 
versity of Oxford; and his “ study of books,” as 
his will modestly terms the fine library here given 
to the public, bears ample testimony to the great 
extent of his acquirements and the purity of his 
taste. “I bequeath,” he says, “all my study 
books to the rectory of Henley, being desirous of 
laying the foundation of a parochial library, 
begging my successor and the parish to provide 
a room for them, if God should not spare my 
life to do so.” Every branch of learning and 
science is represented in this collection, with 
all the languages, ancient and modern, European 
and Orientai, with paintings, music, horticulture, 
of the term—namely, that belonging to the Cheetham College, 
in Manchester, the contents of which are, in pursuance of the 
founder’s will, unrestrictedly and gratuitously accessible to all. 
Any person, no matter how humble his station, or homely his 
appearance may be, nor whencesoever he may come, has aright 
to demand a sight of any book in the library, the only form 
required from him being the insertion of his name and address 


ina book kept for that purpose.—Handbook to the Library of 
the British Museum, 1854, 
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agriculture, mechanics, engineering, medicine, 
anatomy, architecture, history, antiquities, voyages, 
philosophy, and religion. Forty years after its 
foundation—namely, in 1777—the Bishop of Oxford 
promulgated the rules which now govern this 
fbrary. They entitle the inhabitants of Henley 
and the neighbouring parishes to read books in 
the library, and to borrow them; and it was 


anticipated that proper additions to the collection, 
from time to time, would be made. 

We need not enumerate the measures taken 
of late years for the extension of public libraries 
to the uses of all classes of the community. The 
exertions of the late Mr. Ewart for the establish- 
ment of libraries in towns, entirely free and 





open, are entitled to the warmest gratitude. 
J. Truss. 








“IT IS I, BE NOT AFRAID.” 


HERE shall they refuge find ? 
W Toiling against the wind, 
Worn, tempest-tossed, 
Their hearts within them die, 


Rises their woeful cry— 
* Lord, we are lost !” 


’T'was the fourth watch of night, 

Then, with a strange affright, 
With deepening awe, 

Towards them, across the waves, 

Walking, as one who saves, 
Their Lord they saw. 


Yet, ere that He drew near, 
Filled were their hearts with fear, 
Trembling, they said, 
“Tt is a spirit!” then, 
Came that voice, not of men, 
“ Be not afraid!” 


** Wherefore that hopeless cry ? 
What though the waves run high, 
Be of good cheer ; 
What though thick night it be, 
Tempest and stormy sea? 
Lo, I am near.” 


Whelmed in the waves of ill, 

When we faint, Lord, oh, still 
Hear Thou our cry ; 

Let every fear be laid; 

Say Thou, “ Be not afraid ; 
Lo, I am nigh.” 


Wher, in the fading room, 

Awed in the thickening gloom, 
From earth we die; 

Lord, to save, draw Thou near, 





Saying, “ Have ye no fear; 
To, it is I.” W. C. BENNETT. 





NELLIE MARSHALL. 


PART II. 

FTER what seemed to Nellie a very long 
time, her captors stopped, and removed 
the gagging from her mouth. 

“Oh, do let me go back! Mamma 
will be so frightened!” exclaimed 

Nellie. “Who are you? and where are you taking 

me?” 

“You’se all right, missey; on’y be quiet,” 
answered a voice which she seemed to know. 

“What do you want me for?” asked Nellie again. 

“You’se safe, missey,” answered the same voice, 





_ “on’y be quiet, cos it aint no kinder use to make a 


noise, there’s no one to Near.” 

All Nellie’s questions only resulted in assurances 
from her captor that she was quite safe—must keep 
quiet, 

Cassy had disappeared long ago, for, although 
Nellie’s eyes were still blindfolded, she could make 
out that such was the case by the sound of the foot- 
steps; Cassy’s having discontinued just before the 





bandage had been removed from Nellie’s mouth, 





Presently a hum, as of a great many voices was 
heard, and Nellie could feel, from the difference in 
the atmosphere, that she was being carried into some 
building. The next moment she was put down, and 
the bandages were taken from her eyes and from her 
hands, 

As soon as her eyes became able to bear the light, 
Nellie saw a few women and a great many men, all 
negroes, standing in various groups. They were 
talking fiercely, but under their breath; some of 
them had torches, and each one was armed with a 
cutlass. Presently they left the building, leaving 
Nellie in the care of the women. 

Although she asked them all kinds of questions, 
they either could not or would not answer them 
satisfactorily. One of them gave Nellie a piece of 
toasted banana (or bread-fruit), telling her that when 
she had eaten and drunk she had better go to sleep, 
as by-and-by she might need both rest and food, 
without being able to get either. 

When Nellie had eaten this, and drunk some milk 
that they gave her, she lay down and tried to go to 
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sleep. For some time she was kept awake by thinking 
how distressed her mamma would be; but fatigue 
soon overpowered her, the sounds grew gradually 
less and less distinct, and she heard no more. 

It seemed to Nellie as if she had been sleeping 
only a few minutes when she was roused by the 
return of the negroes. They seemed very much 
excited, and Nellie was dreadfully alarmed to see 
that many of them had marks of blood on them. 


They shouted at each other too, and brandished | 


their cutlasses in a most violent manner. When 
their excitement had in a measure subsided, Nellie 
could hear threatening words; and the horrid 
thought flitted across her mind that this was an 
insurrection, and this idea grew to a certainty when 
she had listened to their talk a little longer. 

Now although Nellie was very brave for a little 
gil only eight years old, yet, when she understood 
that their intention was to murder the white people, 
she felt quite sick with terror, not only on her 
own account, but for her papa and mamma and the 
little ones. 

While these thoughts were passing through her 
mind, some one called out for silence. The next 
moment Pompey, the negro she had pleaded for when 
he was being whipped, stood up, and began to speak. 

“Look here, you niggers: you’se not a gwine to 
hurt Massa Marshall; he’s a mighty good man. 
Cassy, I want yer,” he continued. 

To Nellie’s surprise, Cassy appeared out of a cor- 
ner, and, standing by her father, read aloud the very 
paper which Nellie had that morning lost; she also 
told them that she had heard Mrs. Marshall say to 
Nellie that they were going to free all their slaves. 

They listened in silence, but as soon as Cassy had 
finished speaking, broke out with cries of, “Down 
wid de buckra!” 

Poor Nellie saw too well that there was great 
danger of her parents being killed, unless she could 
prevent it, by escaping and warning them of their 
peril. Nellie determined, therefore, to wait for a 
good chance, and then run away from them. Accord- 
ingly, when they again bandaged her eyes, she. made 
no resistance. She was then carried outside, and 
placed on a horse, in front of some one. 

After travelling some time in silence, the handker- 
chief was removed from Nellie’s eyes, and she found 
that it was Pompey who had the care of her. 

“Oh, Pompey! don’t let them hurt papa and 
mamma,” she said, tearfully. 

“Dey shouldn’t kill dem ef I could help it, 
missey,” whispered Pompey, in reply; “ but dere in 
a rage wid ebery white man now. Dey would on’y 
jes let me take care ob you.” 

“Thank you, Pompey,” she replied, sadly, “for 
trying to save them.” 

Nellie now looked round to see if she could see 
Cassy and Zillie. 

Cassy was there, but she could not see Zillie any- 





where. A great many of them were walking, as 
there were only six horses, and Nellie thought that 
perhaps Zillie was in front amongst them, 

Nellie soon fell into an uneasy doze, and when ghe 
awoke they were approaching a large house. 

Pompey dismounted, and they all went in, the 
hall door being wide open. From the style and gize 
of the house, it had evidently been the residence of 
a wealthy gentleman. Vhen Nelly got into the 
dining-room, she was shocked to observe everywhere 
signs of wanton destruction. The sideboard hag 
been literally hewed to pieces, broken glass was 
strewed about the floor; here lay a silver cruet-stand, 
so much bulged together as to be utterly useless; 
there lay the remains of a large clock, with the face 
beaten in; and as to chairs, there were only two that 
could be sat upon with safety. 

The rebels proceeded to refresh themselves from 
the remnants of a meal, at which, Nellie could not 
help thinking that the unhappy family had been dis. 
turbed and murdered. The noise the negroes made 
was deafening, and Nellie saw them drinking deep 
draughts from the decanters, without going through 
the ceremony of pouring the wine into smaller vessels; 
and clutching the eatables from the dishes with their 
fingers, although forks and spoons lay scattered about 
the table. 

When they had finished their unceremonious 
repast, they left the house, taking with them their 
cutlasses as before. Cassy, two old women, and about 
half-a-dozen men were left in the house. 

Seeing that the men were rapidly becoming intoxi- 
cated, Nelly began to think that now was the time to 
make her escape; but first she thought she would 
see if she could get any help from Cassy. 

“‘ Cassy, where have the rest gone?” she asked, 

** Dey’ve gone to your house,” said Cassy. 

“ What shall I do?” exclaimed poor Nelly. “Oh, 
Cassy! surely papa’s negroes won’t let the others 
hurt him ; he was always so kind.” 

“Dey can’t help demselves, all de niggers ’ud be 
against dem ef dey didn’t help,” said Cassy. “ Leave 
off, de ole woman’s lookin’,” she said, hastily, and 
crossing over to the old negress she began, gruml- 
lingly, “Can’t deceive why daddy takes sech a sight 
o’ trouble ober dat ar picaninny,” and more in the 
same strain, for she thought if the old woman sav 
how friendly she was to Nellie, she would suspect her 
directly, if she were able to do anything to help her. 

Presently she got up, and giving Nellie a rough 
shake, exclaimed, “Come ont o’ dis, and help me 
get de tings ready for when dey come back.” 

Nellie obeyed silently, and as soon as they g% 
out of hearing, Cassy said, “ What do you want me 
to do?” 

“TI only want you to tell me how to get home, and 
warn papa and mamma of their danger,” said Nellie. 

“Bery well,” said Cassy. “Jes you run long 
straight till you get to a plantation; you go “erdss 
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dere, and you come to two roads; take de left 
one. Dey’re gwine to Cap’en Bright’s first, so you'll 
hab de start ob ’em.” 

Away went Nellie without further urging, and, 
running as she had never run in her life before, soon 
came to the plantation Cassy had mentioned. 

The dawn was just breaking as Nellie turned into 
the road which led to her house. What was her 
horror to see the rebels some distance before her! 

“Tshall be too late, and they will all be murdered,” 
she thought, in an agony of terror, as she rushed 
madly on. ; 

Presently the road became more familiar to her, 
gd soon she recognised the bushes amongst which 
she had searched for the missing paper. 

In about ten minutes more she had come in sight 
ther home. But, alas! her journey had been all 
amin: the negroes had just arrived ! 

She felt very sick; a mist came over her eyes; 
te earth seemed to be going round and round; it 
got darker and darker, and Nellie wondered dreamily 
itshe was dying. “I hope mamma and papa are 
safe,’ she thought, “and Ethel and—and——” 

Poor Nellie had fainted. 

* * * * * * 

A pleasant fragrant odour, a cool rippling of 
water and rustling of trees, then a subdued hum of 
voices, were the first things that Nellie became 
conscious of. 

Lazily opening her eyes, she saw Pompey bending 
over her, with a calabash in his hand, from which he 
had been sprinkling her face with water. 

“Dat’s right, missey; yer’ll soon be as spry as 
eber,” exclaimed Pompey, joyfully. 

“How did I get here ?” asked Nellie. 

“Why, I seed yer lying’ jes in front ob your house, 
so I jes picked yer up, and brought yer “long wid 
us,” replied Pompey. 

These words carried Nellie back to the events of 
the last two days, and she exclaimed, “Oh, where is 
papa and mamma?” 

“Dey’d managed to get de scent ob of it somehow, 
and dey’d all gone, clean.” 

“Iam so glad!” murmured poor Nellie. 

“So’m I, missey,”’ said Pompey. ‘“‘ Ye’d better 
come and hab someting to eat,” he continued, “cos 
We're a gwine to stop in de bush a good way off 
to-night.” 

When the meal was over, the rebels began to 
saddle their six horses. As soon as this was accom- 
plished, Nellie was placed on one, which also carried 
Pompey. They travelled through the bush all day, 
taking their turns of walking and riding ; for there 
were a great many more men than horses. Very 
often in the course of their journey they were 


obliged to stop and cut a passage through the thick | 


undergrowth of the bush. 


About six o’clock they halted, and as Nellie had | 


determined to make another attempt to escape, she 


lay down under a group of orange-trees, and went 
to sleep, that she might be strong for her journey. 

Heroic little Nellie had determined that, instead of 
trying to find her parents, she would go to Kingston 
and tell the governor of the rebellion; for now that 
her parents were pretty safe, she could not bear to 
think of the numbers of people who would be killed, 
if the negroes were not stopped. 

She had heard from the rebels’ conversation that 
the negroes in Kingston would not rise till those in 
the country joined them. 

Profiting from former experience, Nellie ate and 
drank very heartily as soon as she awoke. The 
rebels had been so successful in their arrangements, 
that they had become careless, and had not appointed 
any one te keep watch during the night. 

Nellie lay for some time quite still, till the deep, 
regular breathing of her companions convinced her 
that they were fast asleep. Rising noiselessly, she 
stepped cautiously over the sleepers’ bodies. She 
looked back over her shoulder, every now and then, 
and by the help of the moonlight she could see 
that not one of them had stirred. Committing her- 
self to the care of her heavenly Father, Nellie resumed 
her journey with a strong heart. 

At dawn the next morning Nellie lay down to rest. 
She chose a piece of ground covered only with short 
grass, for she knew that the snakes love to nestle in 
the damp, luxuriant herbage. 

Towards the afternoon Nellie awoke, refreshed, 
but very hungry. She immediately resumed her 
journey, and had not gone far when she perceived 
some cocoa-nut trees. This was a very pleasant 
sight to Nellie, for she knew that she was sure to 
find some of the nuts on the ground. 

She was not disappointed, but she found that it 





was impossible to crack the shells, as there was no 
such thing as a stone to be found. However, she 
| easily scooped out the soft part of the nut, and 
| drank the milk. Greatly refreshed, she resumed her 
| journey, in the course of which she found plenty of 
| plantains, and they were all she could get to satisfy 
her hunger. 

It was.very cold at night, and the dew fell so 
heavily that Nellie was perfectly drenched; yet it 
was almost impossible to travel in the daytime, as 
| the heat was something dreadfu.. 

Nellie kept bravely on till about two hours after 
daybreak, when she allowed herself only two hours’ 
rest, as she felt dreadfully anxious lest she should 
| be too late. Soon the well-remembered road to 

Kingston appeared, and this to Nellie was the worst 
part of the journey; for she felt such a terror of 
| the rebels’ overtaking her where there was no place 
of concealment. 

She began to feel very hungry again, for a few 
plantains make a very poor meal to travel upon. 

Towards noon Nellie began to get very tired, and 
the sun beat down upon her uncovered head till she 
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was dizzy, sick, and almost blind. _Then she began 
to forget how long she had been travelling, and she 
knew that if the third day had passed, the governor 
would have no time to prepare for the reception of 
the rebels before they arrived.. It was only by a 
very strong effort of will that she prevented herself 
from sinking exhausted to the ground. 

Her shoes, too, were so much worn that her feet 
had scarcely any protection from the hard, burning 
road, and they were so blistered that she could 
hardly drag them one after the other. As she toiled 
painfully along, the sounds of a horse’s hoof struck 
upon her ear. She was too ill and dispirited to care 
to hide herself. The next moment the horse had 
stopped, its rider had dismounted, and Nellie heard 
her papa’s voice exclaim, “ Nellie! you here! Why, 
my darling, how ill you look!” 

“Oh, papa!’’ was all that Nellie was able to say, 
and then she burst into tears. 

As soon as she could speak, Nellie said, “‘ Where 
have you left mamma ?” 

* What do: you mean, my child?” said Mr. Mar- 
shall, very much surprised. 

‘Were you not at home when the negroes came?” 
answered Nellie. 

“No. The negroes came! 
about?” said Mr: Marshall. 
here ?” 

“The slaves are killing all the white people they 
can,” answered Nellie; ‘‘and Pompey stole me, so 
that I should not be;killed. They went to our house, 
but found everybody gone, so I came here to try and 
tell the governor before the rebels got to Kingston. 
I can’t tell. you any more now, I.am so tired,” con- 
tinued Nellie, wearily. 

Seeing that his little daughter was seriously ill, 
Mr. Marshall forbore to question her, and lifting her 
on to the saddle before him, put spurs to his horse. 

About four o’clock they entered the town, and Mr. 
Marshall, dismounting at the first doctor’s, left a 
message for him to come to a certain hotel as.soon as 
possible. 

A few minutes more, and Nellie was taken to her 
room, andwas soon in ’ed and asleep. When Nellie 
awoke, she was delirious, and for a whole week knew 
no one. At the end of that time, she fell into a deep 
sleep, and opened her eyes to see her mamma sitting 
by her bedside. 

Who shall describe the joy of that wordless recog- 
nition? It was some moments before Nellie spoke, 
and then it was to ask, “ Dear mamma, who told you 
the rebels were coming?” 

“Zillie; and I could get nothing more from her 
than that you were with them, and were safe. She 
told me that she had not let a soul know of her inten- 


What are you talking 
“And how did you get 





tion, for she said she was afraid they would kill her 
if they found it out.” 

“ What did you do?” asked Nellie. 

“As your papa had been unexpectedly detained at 
Kingston, I waited till the rebels were heard coming 
up the road, and then we escaped by running across 
the sugar plantation at the back of the house, which 
you know leads to the bush.” 

“Where is Pompey; is he with his old master 
now ?”’ asked Nellie. 

“No,” returned Mrs. Marshall, “ papa has bought 
him; but you had better try to go to sleep now, 
dear.” 

As soon as Nellie was well enough, she went home, 
and the same day Mr. Marshall made all his-slayeg 
free. 

A testimonial was presented to Nellie, signed by 
many of her friends in Jamaica, saying that, to her 
courage, under God’s providence,: they. owed their 
lives; but I think Nellie’s kindness to the negroes 
had as much to do with it as her courage; for if she 
had been haughty and overbearing to them, she 
would never have had the chance to display’that 
courage. A. LG 
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Osaprag.”—1 Kings xviii. 4, © 


Exod. xviii. 24. 
1 Sam. xvi. 6, 7. 

2 Sam. xvi. 3; xix, BM 
Judg. iii. 15, 

Numb. xxxiy, 22, 

2 Kings xiii, 21. 
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. Whose stone the lot of Benjamin defined ? 

. Whose many sons as archers were renowned ? 
What friend, when sick, by Paul was left behind? 
Where were the shields of gold by David found ? 
What king of Hebron against Gibeon fought ? 

. The altar Reuben and the Gadites made. 

. Where Amaziah vainly refuge sought. 

. Where was the oak ’neath which God's angel ‘stayed? 
. Where did six. hundred men four months remain? 
. What king in Joshua’s time o’er Eglon reigned ? 

. South of what land did Benjamin wives gain? 

. Who Hanun with twelve thousand men sustained? 
. What queen disgrace] was yet remembered well? 
. What tribe of Israel with Jephthah fought ? 

. What king in Pekah's reign on Israel fell ? 

. Whose son, when dead, to Pirathon was brought? 


. 
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Earth’s joys and sorrows fade, 
Its glories pass away ; 

*¢ But the Lord liveth,” and bis love 
And strength know no decay. 








